Madame  Celeste  as  Miami  In  Green  Bushes.  Original  water-color  drawing  ( 1 0'/)  X \4Ys]  by  James  War- 
ren Child  (1778-1862).  See  page  19 
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In  the  original  edition  of  “Typee”  the 
words,  “when  they  plume  themselves  for  the 
dance”  are  followed  by  “they  look  like  a 
band  of  olive  colored  sylphides  on  the  point 
of  taking  wing.”  To  what  further  extent  the 
use  of  words  incorporated  into  the  popular 
idiom  might  indicate  of  ballet  knowledge  in 
an  author  like  Melville  would  be  of  as  much 
interest  as  certain  pages  of  “Pierre,”  which 
illuminate  other  aspects  of  the  American 
Scene  of  a hundred  years  ago.  A metaphysi- 
cal musing  on  ballet  by  Melville  would  be  a 
welcome  find.  And  after  coming  upon  a poem 
inspired  by  the  subject  in  such  a “recluse” 
as  Emily  Dickinson  (“I  Cannot  Dance  Upon 
My  Toes,”  Dance  Index,  Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  7, 
8)  it  might  not  be  too  surprising  to  stumble 


across  some  lines  of  the  hermit  of  Walden, 
similarly  preoccupied.  The  “surprise”  stem- 
ming only  from  the  wholsesale  neglect  which 
engulfed  ballet  after  it  had  flowered  and 
mellowed  in  the  same  Indian  Summer  as 
our  literature. 

This  issue  of  Dance  Index  presents  a 
handful  of  neglected  selections  from  well  and 
not  so  well  known  American  authors  which 
serve  to  highlight  a more  widespread  intel- 
lectual attitude  toward  ballet  than  might  be 
thought  to  have  then  existed.  The  present 
contents  point  up  as  well  the  fascinating  and 
still  existing  possibilities  of  fresh  finds  in  for- 
gotten tomes  and  bins,  the  least  trifle  ever 
absorbing  and  welcome  to  the  devotee  of  the 
Romantic  Ballet. 

Joseph  Cornell 


Note;  The  following  material  has  been  compiled  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Cornell. 
Illustrations  not  otherwise  credited  are  from  his  own  collection. 
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FIFTY  SUGGESTIONS. 


BT  SDOAB  A.  PCS. 


{Concluded  from  page  319.) 


26. 

The  ta«le  manirested  by  our  Transcendrotnl  poeta, 
i»  to  be  treated  “reverentially,”  beyond  doubt, aa 
one  of  Mr.  Ejneraon’a  friends  suggest* — for  t he  fact  is, 
it  is  Taste  on  her  death-bed — Taste  kicking  in  arti- 
cido  mortit. 

27. 

I should  not  say,  of  Taglioni,  exactly  that  she 
dances,  but  that  she  laughs  with  her  arms  and  legs, 
and  that  if  she  takes  vengeance  on  her  present  op- 
pressors, she  will  bo  amply  justified  by  the  Ux 
Talionis. 

28. 

The  world  is  infested,  just  now,  by  a new  sect  of 
philosophers,  who  have  not  yet  suspected  themselves 
of  forming  a sect,  and  who,  consequently,  have 
adopied  no  name.  They  are  the  Brlievers  in  every 
thine  Olid  Their  High  Priest  m the  East,  is  Charles 
Fourier — in  the  West,  Horace  Greely;  and  high 
prie-is  they  are  to  some  purpose.  The  only  common 
bond  among  the  sect,  is  Credulity: — let  us  call  it 
Insanity  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it.  Ask  any  one 
of  them  why  he  believes  this  or  that,  and,  if  he  be 
conscientious,  (ignorant  people  usually  are,)  he  will 
make  you  very  much  such  a reply  as  Talleyrand 
made  when  asked  why  he  believed  in  the  Bible.  “ I 
believe  in  it  first,”  said  he,  “ becaase  I am  Bishop  of 
Autun  ; and,  secondly,  because  I inow  not  hi  rtg  about 
it  atoll."  What  these  philosophers  call  “argument,” 
is  a way  they  have  “ de  nier  ce  qui  est  et  d'expliquer 
ee  qui  n'est  pat."* 

29. 

The  goddess  Laverna,  who  is  a head  vvithout  a 
body,  could  not  do  better,  perhaps,  than  make  ad- 
vances to  “La  Jeune  France,”  which,  for  some 


33. 

The  ingenuity  of  critical  malice  would  often  be 
laughable  but  for  the  disgust  which,  even  in  the  most 
perverted  spirits,  injustice  never  fails  to  excite.  A 
common  tricl:  is  that  of  decrying,  impliedly,  the 
higher,  by  insisting  upon  the  lower,  merits  of  an 
author.  Macaulay,  for  example,  deeply  feeling  how 
much  critical  acumen  is  enforced  by  cautious  atten- 
tion to  the  mere  “rhetoric”  which  is  its  vehicle,  has 
at  length  become  the  best  of  modern  rhetoricians. 
His  brother  reviewers — anonymous,  of  course,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  forever — extol  “the  acumen  of 
Carlyle,  the  analysis  of  Schlegel,  and  the  style  of 
Macaulay.”  Bancroft  is  a philosophical  historian; 
but  no  amount  of  philosophy  has  yet  taught  him  to 
despise  a minute  accuracy  in  point  of  fact.  His 
brother  historians  talk  of  “ the  grace  of  Prescott,  the 
erudition  of  Gibbon,  and  the  pains-taking  precision 
of  Bancroft.”  Tennyson,  perceiving  how  vividly 
an  imaginative  effect  is  aided,  now  and  then,  by  a 
certain  quaintness  judiciously  introduced,  brings  this 
latter,  at  times,  in  support  of  his  most  glorious  and 
most  delicate  imagination  : — whereupon  his  brother 
poets  hasten  to  laud  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Somebody, 
whom  nobody  imagined  to  have  any,  “ and  the 
somethat  affected  quaintness  of  Tennyson.” — Let 
the  noblest  poet  add  to  his  other  excellences — if  he 
dares — that  of  faultless  vesification  and  scrupulous 
attention  to  grammar.  He  is  damned  at  once.  His 
rivals  have  it  in  their  power  to  discourse  of  “ A.  the 
true  poet,  atid  B.  the  versifier  and  disciple  of  Lindley 
Murray.” 

34. 

That  a cause  leads  to  an  effect,  is  scarcely  more 
I certain  than  lbat,ao  far  as  Murals  are  cuncetned,  a 


Facsimile  page  from  Graham's  Magazine.  1849 


Although  Poe  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Marie  Taglioni  (as  he  did 
her  name-sake,  a niece  who  danced  in  New  York),  a pas.sing  reference  in  the 
beautiful  tribute  to  Malibran  [Marginalia)  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  suggestion 
was  intended  for  the  original. 
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October,  undated 

I saw  in  Boston  Fanny  Elssler  in  the  ballet  of  Nathalie.  She  must  show,  I suppose, 
the  whole  compass  of  her  instrument,  and  add  to  her  softest  graces  of  motion  or  ‘the  wis- 
dom of  her  feet,’  the  feats  of  the  rope-dancer  and  tumbler;  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
beauty  of  the  exhibition  is  enhanced  by  this  that  is  strong  and  strange,  as  when  she  stands 
erect  on  the  extremities  of  her  toes  or  on  one  toe,  or  ‘performs  the  impossible’  in  attitude. 
But  the  chief  beauty  is  in  the  extreme  grace  of  her  movement,  the  variety  and  nature  of 
her  attitude,  the  winning  fun  and  spirit  of  all  her  little  coquetries,  the  beautiful  erectness  of 
her  body,  and  the  freedom  and  determination  which  she  can  so  easily  assume,  and,  what 
struck  me  much,  the  air  of  perfect  sympathy  with  the  house,  and  that  mixture  of  deference 
and  conscious  superiority  which  puts  her  in  perfect  spirits  and  equality  to  her  part.  When 
she  courtesies,  her  sweet  and  slow  and  prolonged  salaam  which  descends  and  still  descends 
whilst  the  curtain  falls,  until  she  seems  to  have  invented  new  depths  of  grace  and  conde- 
scension,— she  earns  well  the  profusion  of  bouquets  of  flowers  which  are  hurled  on  to  the 
stage. 

As  to  the  morals,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  exhibition,  that  lies  wholly  with  the  spectator. 
The  basis  of  this  exhibition,  like  that  of  every  human  talent,  is  moral,  is  the  sport  and 
triumph  of  health  or  the  virtue  of  organization.  Her  charm  for  the  house  is  that  she 
dances  for  them  or  they  dance  in  her,  not  being  (fault  of  some  defect  in  their  forms  and 
educations)  able  to  dance  themselves.  We  must  be  expressed.  Hence  all  the  cheer  and 
exhilaration  which  the  spectacle  imparts  and  the  intimate  property  which  each  beholder 
feels  in  the  dancer,  and  the  joy  with  which  he  hears  good  anecdotes  of  her  spirit  and  her 
benevolence.  They  know  that  such  surpassing  grace  much  rest  on  some  occult  founda- 
tions of  inward  harmony. 

But  over  and  above  her  genius  for  dancing  are  the  incidental  vices  of  this  individual, 
her  own  false  taste  or  her  meretricious  arts  to  please  the  groundlings  and  which  must  dis- 
please the  judicious.  The  immorality  the  immoral  will  see;  the  very  immoral  will  see  that 
only;  the  pure  will  not  heed  it, — for  it  is  not  obtrusive, — perhaps  will  not  see  it  at  all.  I 
should  not  think  of  danger  to  young  women  stepping  with  their  father  or  brother  out  of 
happy  and  guarded  parlors  into  this  theatre  to  return  in  a few  hours  to  the  same;  but 
I can  easily  suppose  that  it  is  not  the  safest  lesort  for  college  boys  who  have  left  meta- 
physics, conic  sections,  or  Tacitus  to  see  these  tripping  satin  slippers,  and  they  may  not 
forget  this  graceful,  silvery  swimmer  when  they  have  retreated  again  to  their  baccalaureate 
cells. 

It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  see  the  best  in  each  kind,  and  as  a good  student  of  the 
world,  I desire  to  let  pass  nothing  that  is  excellent  in  its  own  kind  unseen,  unheard. 


from  The  Heart  of  Emerson’s  Journals,  edited  by  Bliss  Perry.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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THE  MOSQUITOS 


The  Olympic  was  a little  bit  of  a place,  with  a stage  not  much  larger  than  a modern 
sitting-room.  Though  assisted  by  a small  and  very  able  company,  William  Mitchell, 
himself,  was  the  mainstay  of  his  petite  theatre.  He  was  a great  mimic  and  “took  off”  the 
great  lights  of  the  stage,  such  as  the  elder  Booth,  Kean,  and  Forrest,  in  a manner  that 
was  excruciatingly  funny.  His  crowning  success  was  an  imitation  of  Fannie  Ellsler,  the 
famous  danseuse,  who  had  won  the  hearts  of  New  York  by  her  grace  and  beauty.  Ellsler’s 
piece  de  resistance  was  a ballet  called  La  T arantule , in  which  her  grace  and  agility  were 
at  their  best  and  aroused  the  wildest  enthusiasm  in  her  audiences  at  the  Park.  Mitchell 
called  his  caricature  The  Mosquitoe,  and  arrayed  himself  as  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

He  was  a short,  thickset  man,  with  heavy,  bandy-legs,  and  red,  full-moon  comical 
face;  and  he  made  up  for  the  part  in  short  lace  petticoats,  his  dumpy  extremities  encased 
in  flesh-colored  tights,  white  satin  slippers  on  his  goodly  sized  feet,  streamers  of  gay  ribbons 
fluttering  from  his  broad  shoulders,  his  big  round  head  encircled  by  a wreath  of  bright 
flowers;  standing  before  you  in  a position  of  exaggerated  grace,  and  with  a fearful  as- 
sumption of  modesty,  tremulously  bowing  to  a perfect  storm  of  cheers.  Some  faint  con- 
ception may  be  formed  of  the  nondescript  apparition  advertised  to  personate  the  most 
accomplished  dancing  woman  of  the  age. 

In  the  item  of  graceful  repose,  Ellsler  by  common  consent  won  the  day;  but  when 
the  item  of  agility  comes  to  be  discussed,  critics  were  divided,  for  Mitchell  performed 
wonders  in  the  jumping  line,  that  were  instigated  by  his  arduous  efforts  to  prevent  his 
airy  apparel  from  unduly  rising  and  thus  possibly  shocking  the  more  sensitive  of  his  refined 
audience.  The  closing  scene  of  La  T arantule  as  performed  by  Ellsler  was  pronounced  the 
“acme”  of  graceful  power,  for  Fanny’s  aerial  flights  were  stupendous;  they  carried  Young 
America  to  the  very  verge  of  hopeless  lunacy.  Mitchell’s  genius  was,  however,  equal  to 
such  an  emergency.  He  brought  rope  and  hook  to  aid  him  in  his  determined  resolve  not 
to  be  outdone  by  a woman,  and  the  burly  humorist  was  through  their  agency  hoisted  high 
in  air,  where  he  kicked  and  floundered  until  the  spectators  were  worn  out  with  laughter, 
when  he  displayed  a placard  which  triumphantly  informed  the  public  “that  he  could 
jump  higher  and  stay  longer  than  Fanny  ever  could.” 

On  being  lowered  from  his  giddy  height  Mitchell  “pirouetted”  for  a while,  embowered 
in  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  and  onions,  and  when  backing  out  gave  vent  to  his  overflow- 
ing feelings  with  the  simple  broken  words,  “Tousand  tank^  me  art  too  fool,”  which  the 
arch  knave  had  stolen  bodily  from  the  idol  of  the  hour.  Ellsler  on  more  than  one  occasion 
witnessed  the  side-splitting  contortions  of  Mitchell,  and  rewarded  the  incomparable  mimic 
with  genuine  marks  of  her  appreciation. 

from:  Last  Days  of  Knickerbocker  Life,  by  Abram  C.  Dayton 


Opposite: 


Fanny  Ellsler.  Detail  of  lithograph  from  Les  Belles  Dames  de  Paris 
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William  Mitchell.  Etching  by  V.  Gribayedoff.  Col- 
lection: The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 

* Philip  Hone  also  recorded  (of  her  debut)  : “She 
appeared  greatly  overcome  by  her  reception,  and 
coming  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  pronounced  in 
a tremulous  voice  in  broken  English  the  words  “a 
thousand  thanks,”  the  naivete  of  which  seemed  to 
rivet  the  hold  she  had  gained  on  the  affections  of 
the  audience.” 


Fanny  Ellsler.  Lithograph  by  Endicott  after  the  paint- 
ing by  Inman.  (See  Dance  Index,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  Cat. 
31)  Collection:  George  Chaffee 


William  Mitchell’s  place  in  theatrical  history  is  taken 
for  granted  here  (see  Odell’s  Annals  of  the  New  York 
Stage).  He  is  the  only  actor  mentioned  in  the  American 
Notes  of  Charles  Dickens:  “.  . . the  Olympic  is  a tiny 
show-box  for  vaudevilles  and  burlesques.  It  is  singularly 
well  conducted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  a comic  actor  of  quiet 
humor  and  originality,  who  is  well  remembered  and 
esteemed  by  London  play-goers.  I am  happy  to  report 
of  this  deserving  gentleman,  that  his  benches  are  usually 
well  filled,  and  that  his  theatre  rings  with  merriment 
every  night.’’ 


The  lines  devoted  to  the  curtain  calls  on  the  preceding 
pages*  present  word-pictures  not  only  extremely  touch- 
ing but  of  a candid  camera  vividness  which,  supple- 
mented by  the  graphic  Inman  dressing-room  portrait, 
wonderfully  evoke  the  “stage”  and  “back  stage”  of 
Fanny  Ellsler’s  theatre. 
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The  Dr.  Mitchell  referred  to  in 
the  “sentiment”  reproduced  at 
the  right  was  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
the  American  author. 


•y^ 
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In  the  summer  of  1852  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  vacationed  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  (Apple- 
dore,  near  Portsmouth,  Maine),  The  following  excerpts  are  from  his  American  Note-Books. 

Sunday,  September  5th. — ■ ...  I observe  that  the  Fanny  Ellsler,  our  passenger  and  mail  boat,  has 

arrived  from  Portsmouth,  and  now  lies  in  a little  cove,  moored  to  the  rocky  shore,  with  a flag 

flying  at  her  main-mast.  We  have  been  watching  her  for  some  hours,  but  she  stopped  to  fish,  and 

then  went  to  some  other  island,  before  putting  in  here.  I must  go  and  see  what  news  she  has 

brought. 

September  10th. — . . . The  Spy  arrived  before  dinner,  with  several  passengers.  After  dinner,  came 
the  Fanny,  bringing,  .among  other  freight,  a large  basket  of  delicious  pears  to  me,  together  with 
a note.  . . . 


“.  . . Without  further  discussion  of  the  point,  he  directed  my  attention  to  other  curiosities.  I examined  Cinderella’s 
little  glass  slipper,  and  compared  it  with  one  of  Diana’s  sandals,  and  with  Fanny  Ellsler’s  shoe,  which  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  muscular  character  of  her  illustrious  foot.’’  N.  Hawthorne  “A  Virtuoso’s  Collection” 

from:  A Virtuoso’s  Collection,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
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...  I will  describe  you  her  performance.  She  will  courtesy  to  her  middle,  and  then  rise  in 
a pirouette  two  yards  high.  This  is  her  preliminary  step.  She  will  then  set  off,  and  skip  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  stage,  lighting  on  it  only  occasionally  trying  her  limbs,  and,  as  it  were,  provoking 
the  dance  from  afar,  and  will  present  herself  to  the  spectators  in  all  the  variety  of  human  shapes  and 
appearances.  One  while  you  will  see  her,  her  “many  twinkling  feet”  suspended  in  the  air,  then  twirl- 
ing herself  around  till  her  face  and  hips  will  seem  on  the  same  side  of  her;  at  last  (and  this  is  the 
very  epic  strain  of  the  performance,  and,  therefore,  the  last),  she  will  poise  herself  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  left  toe,  and  bring  the  right  gradually  up  to  the  level  of  the  eye,  (the  house  will  hold  its 
breath!)  and  then  she  will  give  herself  a rotary  movement,  continuing  it  in  crescendo  till  she  becomes 
invisible. — You  can  no  more  count  her  legs  than  the  spokes  of  a rail  wagon  carrying  the  President’s 
Message.  . . . This  is  Mademoiselle  Ellsler.  The  description  will  seem  bombast  only  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  her;  and  to  those  who  have,  it  will  seem  tame  and  inadequate. 

Anon 


ci^ce 


“Dance!  dance!"’  cried  he,  joyously.  “If  we  take  breath  we  shall  be  as  we  were  yesterday.  There, 
now,  is  the  music,  just  beyond  this  clump  of  trees.  Dance,  Miriam,  dance!” 

They  had  now  reached  an  open,  grassy  glade  (of  which  there  are  many  in  that  artfully  con- 
structed wilderness),  set  round  with  stone  seats,  on  which  the  aged  moss  had  kindly  essayed  to  spread 
itself  instead  of  cushions.  On  one  of  the  stone  benches  sat  the  musicians,  whose  strains  had  enticed 
our  wild  couple  thitherward.  They  proved  to  be  a vagrant  band,  such  as  Rome,  and  all  Italy,  abounds 
with;  comprising  a harp,  a flute,  and  a violin,  v/hich,  though  greatly  the  worse  for  wear,  the  per- 
formers had  skill  enough  to  provoke  and  modulate  into  tolerable  harmony.  It  chanced  to  be  a feast- 
day;  and,  instead  of  playing  in  the  sun-scorched  piazzas  of  the  city,  or  beneath  the  windows  of  some 
unresponsive  palace,  they  had  bethought  themselves  to  try  the  echoes  of  these  woods.  . . . 

As  Miriam  and  Donatello  emerged  from  among  the  trees,  the  musicians  scraped,  tinkled,  or  blew 
each  according  to  his  various  kind  of  instrument,  more  inspiringly  than  ever.  A dark-cheeked  little 
girl,  with  bright  black  eyes,  stood  by,  shaking  a tambourine  set  round  with  tinkling  bells,  and  thump- 
ing it  on  its  parchment  head.  Without  interrupting  his  brisk,  though  measured  movement,  Donatello 
snatched  away  this  unmelodious  contrivance,  and  flourishing  it  above  his  head,  produced  music  of 
indescribable  potency,  still  dancing  with  frisky  step,  and  striking  the  tambourine,  and  linging  its 
little  bells,  all  in  one  jovial  act. 

It  might  be  that  there  was  magic  in  the  sound,  or  contagion,  at  least,  in  the  spirit  which  had 
got  possessed  of  Miriam  and  himself,  for  very  soon  a number  of  festal  people  were  drawn  to  the  spot, 
and  struck  into  the  dance,  singly,  or  in  pairs,  as  if  they  were  all  gone  mad  with  jollity.  Among  them 
were  some  of  the  plebeian  damsels  whom  we  meet  bareheaded  in  the  Roman  streets,  with  silver  stilletos 
thrust  through  their  glossy  hair;  the  contadinas,  too,  from  the  Campagnas  and  the  village:;,  with  their 
rich  and  picturesque  costumes  of  scarlet  and  all  bright  hues,  such  as  fairer  maidens  might  not  ven- 
ture to  put  on.  Then  came  the  modern  Roman  from  Trastevere,  perchance,  with  his  old  cloak  drawn 
about  him  like  a toga,  which,  anon,  as  his  active  motion  heated  him,  he  flung  aside.  Three  French 
soldiers  capered  freely^  into  the  throng,  in  wide  scarlet  trousers,  their  short  swords  dangling  at  their 
sides;  and  three  German  artists  in  gray  flaccid  hats  and  flaunting  beards;  and  one  of  the  Pope's  Swiss 
guardsmen  in  the  strange  motley  garb  which  Michael  Angelo  contrived  for  them.  Two  young  English 
tourists  (one  of  them  a lord)  took  contadine  partners  and  dashed  in,  as  did  also  a shaggy  man  in 
goat-skin  breeches,  who  looked  like  rustic  Pan  in  person,  and  footed  it  as  merrily  as  he.  Besides  the 
above  there  was  a herdsman  or  two  from  the  Campagna,  and  a few  peasants  in  sky-blue  jackets,  and 
small-clothes  tied  with  ribbons  at  the  knees;  haggard  and  sallow  were  these  last,  poor  serfs,  having 
little  to  eat  and  nothing  but  the  malaria  to  breathe;  but  still  they  plucked  up  a momentary  spirit  and 
joined  hands  in  Donatello’s  dance. 
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Here,  as  it  seemed,  had  the  Golden  Age  ccme  back  again  within  the  precincts  of  this  sunny 
glade,  thawing  mankind  out  of  their  cold  formalities,  releasing  them  from  their  irksome  restraint, 
mingling  them  together  in  such  childlike  gaiety  that  new  flowers  (of  which  the  old  bosom  of  the 
earth  is  full)  sprang  up  beneath  their  footsteps.  The  sole  exception  to  the  geniality  of  the  moment,  as 
we  have  understood,  was  seen  in  a countryman  cf  our  own,  who  sneered  at  the  spectacle,  and 
declined  to  compromise  his  dignity  by  making  part  of  it. 

The  harper  thrummed  with  rapid  fingers;  the  violin-player  flashed  his  bow  back  and  forth  across 
the  strings;  the  flautist  poured  his  breath  in  quick  puflFs  of  jollity,  while  Donatello  shook  the  tam- 
bourine above  his  head,  and  led  the  merry  throng  with  unweariable  steps.  As  they  followed  one  another 
in  a wild  ring  of  mirth,  it  seemed  the  realization  cf  one  of  those  bas-reliefs  where  a dance  of  nymphs, 
satyrs,  or  bacchanals  is  twined  around  the  circle  of  an  antique  vase;  or  it  was  like  the  sculptured 
scene  on  the  front  and  sides  of  a sarcophagus,  where,  as  often  as  any  other  device,  a festive  proces- 
sion mocks  the  ashes  and  white  bones  that  are  treasured  up  within.  You  might  take  it  for  a marriage- 
pageant;  but  after  a while,  if  you  look  at  these  merry-makers,  following  them  from  end  to  end  of  the 
marble  coffin,  you  doubt  whether  their  gay  movement  is  leading  them  to  a happy  close.  A youth 
has  suddenly  fallen  in  the  dance;  a chariot  is  overturned  and  broken,  flinging  the  charioteer  head- 
long to  the  ground ; a maiden  seems  to  have  grown  faint  or  weary  and  is  drooping  on  the  bosom  of 
a friend.  Always  some  tragic  incident  is  shadowed  forth  or  thrust  sidelong  into  the  spectacle;  and 
when  once  it  has  caught  your  eye  you  can  look  no  more  at  the  festal  portions  of  the  scene,  except  with 
reference  to  this  one  slightly  suggested  doom  and  sorrow. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  harp-strings  were  broken,  the  violin  out  of  tune,  or  the  flautists  out  of 
breath,  so  it  chanced  that  the  music  had  ceased,  and  the  dancers  came  abruptly  to  a pause.  All  that 
motley  throng  of  rioters  was  dissolved  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  drawn  together.  In  Miriam’s  remem- 
brance the  scene  had  a character  cf  fantasy.  It  was  as  if  a company  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and  nymphs, 
with  Pan  in  the  midst  of  them,  had  been  disporting  themselves  in  these  venerable  woods  only  a 
moment  ago;  and  now  in  another  moment,  because  some  profane  eye  had  looked  at  them  too  closely, 
or  some  intruder  had  cast  a shadow  on  their  mirth,  the  sylvan  pageant  had  utterly  disappeared.  If 
a few  of  the  merry-makers  lingered  among  the  trees,  they  had  hidden  their  racy  peculiarities  under 
the  garb  and  aspect  of  ordinary  people,  and  sheltered  themselves  in  the  weary  commonplace  of  daily 
life.  Just  an  instant  before  it  was  Arcadia  and  the  Golden  Age. 

Excerpt  from  The  Marble  Faun  or  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
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Horace  Greeley.  (From  Yanitee  Doodle, 
1846) 


The  French  Opera,  Paris,  Monday  June  9. 

“L’Enfant  Prodigue”  ...  is  a drama  of 
Action  and  of  Spectacle  ...  to  which  the 
Music  is  subordinate.  Such  a medley  of 
drinking  and  praying,  dancing  and  devotion, 
idol-worship  and  Delilah-craft,  I had  not 
before  encountered.  At  least  three  hundred 
performers  were  at  once  on  the  stage.  The 
dancing-  girls  engaged  were  not  less  than  one 
hundred  in  number,  apparently  all  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  generally 
good-looking,  and  with  that  aspect  of  inno- 
cence and  freshness  to  which  the  Stage  is  so 
fatal.  The  most  agile  and  eminent  among 
them  was  a Miss  Plunkett,  said  to  be  an 
American,  with  a face  of  considerable  beauty 
and  a winning,  joyous  manner.  I should  say 
that  half  the  action  of  the  piece,  nearly  half 
of  the  time,  and  more  than  half  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience,  were  engrossed  by  these 
dancing  demoiselles. 


France  is  the  cradle  and  home  of  the  ballet.  In  other  lands  it  is  an  e.xotic,  here 
a natural  outgrowth  and  expression  of  the  National  mind.  Of  the  spirit  which  conceived 
it,  here  is  the  abode  and  the  Opera  Frangais  the  temple;  and  here  it  has  exerted  its 
natural  and  unobstructed  influence  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  a People.  If  you  would 
comprehend  the  Englishman,  follow  him  to  his  fireside;  if  a Frenchman,  join  him  at  the 
Opera  and  contemplate  him  during  the  performance  of  the  Ballet. 

I am,  though  no  practitioner,  a lover  of  the  Dance.  Restricted  to  proper  hours  and 
fit  associates,  I wish  it  were  far  more  general  than  it  is.  Health,  grace,  muscular  energy, 
even  beauty,  might  be  promoted  by  it.  Why  the  dancing  of  the  Theater  should  be  ren- 
dered disgusting,  I can  not  yet  comprehend.  The  “poetry  of  motion,”  of  harmonious  evo- 
lutions and  the  graceful  movement  of  “twinkling  feet,”  I think  I appreciate.  All  these  are 
natural  expressions  of  innocent  gaiety  and  youthful  elasticity  of  spirits,  whereof  this  world 
secs  far  too  little.  I wish  there  were  more  of  them. 
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But  what  grace,  what  sense,  what  witchery,  there  can  be,  for  instance,  in  a young 
girl’s  standing  on  one  great  toe  and  raising  the  other  foot  to  the  altitude  of  her  head, 
I cannot  imagine.  As  an  exhibition  of  muscular  power,  it  is  disagreeable  to  me,  because 
I know  that  the  capacity  for  it  was  acquired  by  severe  and  protracted  efforts  and  at  the 
cost  of  much  suffering.  Why  is  it  kept  on  the  stage?  Admit  that  it  is  not  lascivious;  who 
will  pretend  that  it  is  essentially  graceful?  I was  glad  to  see  that  the  more  extravagant 
distortions  were  not  specially  popular  with  the  audience — that  nearly  all  the  applause  be- 
stowed on  those  ballet-feats  which  seem  devised  only  to  favor  a liberal  display  of  the 
person  came  from  the  little  knot  of  hired  “claqueurs,”  in  the  center  of  the  pit.  If  there 
were  many  who  loved  to  witness,  there  were  few  so  shameless  as  to  applaud. 


from:  Glances  at  Europe:  in  a series  of  letters  from  Great  Britain,  Fraiice,  Italy,  Switz- 
erland^ etc.,  during  the  summer  of  1851.  Horace  Greeley.  New  York,  1851. 


Mile.  Plunkett.  Tinted  lithograph  by  Lane  after  the 
painting  by  Buckner.  (See  Dance  Index,  Vol.  II,  Nos. 
9-12,  Cat.  100)  Collection:  George  Chaffee 


THE  LAST  WORDS  OF 
PRINCE  TUFFIAKIN 

(A  few  words  for  the  record  about  a 
neglected  dancer.) 

“Adele  Plunkett  died  last  month 
in  Paris  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
She  was  a sister  of  Mme.  Doche,  the 
celebrated  actress,  and  she  made  her 
debut  as  a dancer  at  the  Paris  Opera 
March  17,  1845,  in  La  Peri.  . . . 
Miss  Plunkett  danced  at  the  Opera 
until  about  1885,  making  excursions 
to  Covent  Garden  and  Vienna.  After 
she  left  the  Opera  she  was  applauded 
in  Italy.  She  left  the  stage  to  marry 
Paul  Daloz,  a publisher  of  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Dr.  Vernon,  in  his 
pompous  memoirs,  tells  of  a Russian 
prince,  one  Tuffiakin,  living  in  Paris, 
who  thought  that  a man  came  into 
the  world  only  for  the  opera,  ballet, 
Italian  music,  pleasure  trips,  walks 
in  the  woods,  and  romantic  adven- 
tures. . . . He  lived  to  a good  old 
age.  ...  At  last  Tuffiakin  died,  and 
these  were  his  last  words:  ‘Is  Plun- 
kett going  to  dance  tonight?” 

from  a Boston  newspaper  of  1910 
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With  a Modern  Application  by  Eliz-  Palmer  Peabody 

Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  “genius  of  the  American  kindergarten,”  was  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic of  feminine  crusaders  for  the  “higher  life”  and  culture  of  the  New  England  “transcen- 
dentalist”  period.  The  Dorian  Measure,  from  which  this  excerpt  is  taken,  ran  to  fifty  pages 
in  the  one  and  only  issue  of  Aesthetic  Papers  which  she  edited  at  Boston  in  1849. 


The  dances  of  the  Dorians  were  intellectual  in  their  character,  sometimes  representa- 
tional of  historical  events, — sometimes  of  foreign  customs, — sometimes  they  were  allego- 
rical; in  all  instances,  even  when  comic,  they  expressed  thought,  and  stimulated  intellec- 
tual activity;  while  the  dances  of  other  nations  expressed  the  softer  passions  merely,  and 
extended  to  immorality. 

. . . but  boys  and  girls  should  be  exercised,  as  of  old,  in  every  species  of  dance  which 
expresses  an  idea.  The  musical  car  .should  be  early  trained,  and  the  body  be  taught  to 
move  in  measure.  Nothing  but  the  artificial  asceticism  which  arose  from  that  one-sided 
view  of  religion  which  the  too  energetic  Puritans  had,  could  have  crushed  out  of  human 
nature,  even  so  far  as  it  has  done  in  New  England,  the  natural  tendency  to  dance,  and 
degraded  the  music  of  motion  with  associations  of  presumptuous  sin.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  a corrupt  people  will  dance  in  a manner  to  corrupt  themselves  still  more;  but  “to 
them  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  The  system  of  dancing,  natural  to  the  innocent-minded 
and  intellectually  cultivated,  will  refine  and  elevate.* 

By  an  intellectual  dancing,  nothing  is  meant  which  is  heavy  or  pedantic.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  solemn  dances;  but  so  there  will  be  fanciful  ones, — the  Mother  Goose  and 
fairy-tale  for  the  very  young,  the  innocent  love-tale  of  later  youth,  enriched  by  the  imagi- 
nation, till  the  ballet  is  commensurate  with  the  opera.  Whatever  can  be  expressed  in  music 
may  be  heightened  in  effect  by  an  accompanying  dance;  and  Sophocles  and  .Tischylus 
have  taught  us  (for  they  trained  their  own  choruses,  and  Sophocles  led  his  in  person), 
that  the  highest  and  gravest  genius  may  employ  itself  in  idealizing  the  motions  of  the 
body. 

But  mere  good-will  cannot  bring  this  art  to  high  degrees  of  perfection.  A peculiar 
genius,  which  must  be  born,  and  cannot  be  made,  is  needed  here,  not  less  than  to  compose 
for  the  harp  or  organ.  The  dancing  of  Christian  Europe  is  still  Pagan,  and  even  the 
Dorian  dances  are  mostly  forgotten.  Yet  out  of  that  Pagan  material  might  be  raised  an 
art  of  dancing  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christian. 

Dancing  is  an  admirable  initiation  of  the  young  into  the  love  and  practice  of  music; 
because  the  beauty  of  measure,  first  appreciated  by  measured  motion,  disciplines  the 
mind  to  measure  time. 

* A woman  of  talent  of  the  present  day,  for  mere  economic  purposes,  has  discovered  to  the  world, 
and  especially  to  the  .Aimerican  world,  which  is  peculiarly  ignorant  on  the  subject,  what  a power  lies 
in  dancing  to  inform  the  mind,  while  the  eye  is  delighted.  The  Viennese  children,  by  performing  the 
various  national  dances  of  Europe,  suggested  a means  of  studying  the  characteristics  of  various  races, 
withouth  travelling  for  the  purpose;  and  their  ideal  dances  opened  out  the  possibility  of  a still  higher 
intellectual  effect,  suggesting  to  those  who  criticized  their  utility  the  words  the  poet  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  retired  Rhodora:  — 

“Tell  them  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 

Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.” 
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Of  course,  it  is  bad  for  any  human  beings  to  be  exclusively  dancers.  “There  is  a time  to  dance,"’ 
and  a time  for  other  things,  said  Solomon.  But  how  easy  it  would  be  for  all  children  to  be  trained  to 
dance,  among  other  things;  and  then  for  talent  to  idealize,  in  the  ballet,  the  customs  of  nations, 
historical  events,  even  the  processes  of  many  kinds  of  industry;  while  genius,  “at  its  own  sweet  will,” 
should  rise  into  the  region  of  the  allegoric  and  mystic  dance! 

It  is  an  encouraging  circumstance,  that  some  good-natured  persons  in  Boston  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  object  of  teaching  the  whole  youthful  population  the  practice  of  this  art.  The  whole 
aim  of  these  persons,  however,  is  only  to  provide  more  gentle  and  elegant  exercises,  to  supersede  the 
rude  and  boisterous  mirth  which  brutalizes  the  minds  as  well  as  manner  of  the  laboring  people,  and 
to  provide  a harmless  channel  to  lead  off  the  overflowing  animal  life,  that,  left  to  prey  on  itself  and 
others,  turns  into  intemperance  and  ferocity.  All  this  is  well,  but  not  enough.  The  Swedenborgians  of 
Boston  have  done  better,  by  combining,  as  a church,  to  have  social  dancing  parties,  disconnected  with 
the  dissipation  of  late  hours.  But  even  this  is  not  enough.  If  dancing  is  not  elevated  by  those  who 
invent  its  mazes,  to  have  something  cf  an  intellectual  character,  it  will  probably  degenerate  into  an 
expression  of  mere  blind  passion,  and  really  become  to  a community  the  evil  which  the  Puritans  be- 
lieved it  to  be;  and  which  in  fact  it  is  now,  in  the  less  favored  classes  of  our  own  society,  in  no  small 
degree. 


The  Viennese  Children 
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A prolonged  adoption  of  this  country,  after  her 
marriage  to  an  American,  seems  to  justify  the 
inclusion  here  of  Fanny  Kemble,  among  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson  and  others  who  welcomed  her 
to  their  colony  at  Lenox  in  1849  Nine  years 
earlier  she  had  witnessed  every  performance  of 
Fanny  Ellsler’s  in  Philadelphia  when  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  following  lines  were  penned. 


From  the  interest  you  express  in  Fanny  Ellsler,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  her  suc- 
cess here  has  been  triumphant.  I believe  the  great  mass  of  people  always  recognize  and 
acknowledge  excellence  when  they  see  it,  though  their  stupid  or  ignorant  toleration  of 
what  is  mediocre,  or  even  bad,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  contrary.  . . . The  general 
mind  of  man  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  most  excellent  in  all  things,  and  prompt  to  seize 
it,  too,  when  it  meets  with  it.  Even  in  morals  it  does  so  theoretically,  however  the  difficulty 
of  adhering  to  high  standards  may  make  the  actions  of  most  people  conform  but  little 
to  their  best  conceptions  of  what  is  right.  The  idea  of  perfection  is  recognized  by  the  spirit 
of  creatures  capable  of  and  destined  for  perfection  in  all  things,  whether  great  or  small; 
and  so  (since  this  is  apropos  of  opera  dancing)  Fanny  Ellsler’s  performances  have  been 
appreciated  here  to  a degree  that  would  astonish  those  who  forget  that  education,  though 
it  develops,  does  not  create  our  finer  perceptions,  and,  moreover,  that  the  finest  are  com- 
moner than  is  commonly  believed.  The  possession  is  almost  universal : the  cultivation  in 
any  degree  worth  anything  comparatively  rare,  and  in  a high  degree  very  rare  indeed 
everywhere;  and  here — well!  it  does  not  exist. 

N 'k  'k  -k  'k 

We  go  every  night  to  see  Fanny  Ellsler;  only  think  what  an  extraordinary  effort  of 
of  dissipation  for  me,  who  hardly  ever  stir  abroad  of  an  evening,  and  who  had  almost 
as  much  forgotten  the  inside  of  a theatre  as  Falstaff  had  the  inside  of  a church!  My 
admiration  for  her  grows  rather  than  diminishes,  though  she  is  a better  actress  even  than 
dancer,  which  I think  speaks  in  favor  of  her  intellect.  Did  you  ever  see  Taglioni?  Who 
invented  and  who  suggested  the  expression  the  “poetry  of  motion”?  It  should  have  been 
made  for  her.  Her  dancing  is  like  nothing  but  poetic  inspiration,  and  seems  as  if  .she 
was  composing  while  she  executed  it.  I wonder  if  it  is  the  ballet  master  who  devises  all 
the  steps  of  these  great  dancers, — of  course,  not  the  national  dances,  but  the  inconceivable, 
lovely  things  that  Taglioni  does,  or  whether  she  orders  her  own  steps,  and  (given  a cer- 
tain dramatic  situation  and  a certain  strain  of  music)  floats  or  flies,  or  glides,  or  gyrates 
at  her  own  will  and  pleasure.  Did  you  ever  see  her  in  the  “Sylphide”?  What  an  exquisite 
pathetic  dream  of  supernatural  sentiment  that  was!  Other  dancers  are  as  graceful  as  pos- 
sible; that  woman  was  grace  itself. 

I was  saying  once  to  my  friend,  Frederick  Rackeman,  that  Chopin’s  music  made  me 
think  of  Taglioni’s  dancing,  to  which  he  replied,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  Chopin  had 
said  that  he  had  more  than  once  received  his  inspiration  from  Taglioni’s  dancing;  curious 
instance  of  influence  so  strong  as  to  be  recognized  by  one  who  was  perfectly  unaware 
of  it.  If  I remember  rightly,  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  said  that  he  owed  many  suggestions  to 
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the  vigorous  and  graceful  dancing  of  Cerito;  but  those,  of  course,  were  a suggestion  of 
form  to  a creator  of  form,  and  not  an  inspiration  of  exquisite  sound  gathered  from  ex- 
quisite motion,  as  in  the  instance  of  Taglioni  and  Chopin. 

Certain  music  suggests  the  waving  of  trees,  as  the  Notturno  in  Mendelssohn’s  “Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream”  and  Schubert’s  exc|uisite  beckoning  song  of  the  linden-tree. 

Certainly  dancers  deserve  to  be  well  paid  when  one  thinks  of  the  mechanical  labor, 
the  daily  hours  of  battements  and  changeme?its  de  pieds,  and  turning  and  twisting,  and 
torturing  of  the  limbs  before  this  apparently  spontaneous  result  of  mere  movement  can  be 
obtained. 

Ellsler  has  great  dramatic  power.  Her  Tarantelle  and  Wylie  are  really  finely  tragical 
in  parts;  but  then  she  had  a first-rate  head  as  well  as  foot  training. 

She  is  a wonderful  artist;  but  there  is  something  unutterably  sad  to  me  in  the  con- 
templation of  such  a career.  The  blending  in  most  unnatural  union  of  the  elements  of 
degradation  and  moral  misery  with  such  exquisite  perceptions  of  beauty,  grace,  and  re- 
finement, produces  the  impression  of  a sort  of  monstrosity,  a deformity  of  the  whole 
higher  nature,  which  fills  one  with  poignant  compassion  and  regret.  Poor,  fair,  admired, 
despised,  flattered,  forlorn  souls! 

(Butler  Place,  1840) 

★ ★ -Ar  ★ ★ 

Mrs.  Grote  . . . had  undertaken,  under  some  singular  impulse  of  mistaken  enthusiasm, 
to  make  what  she  called  “an  honest  woman”  of  the  celebrated  dancer,  Fanny  Ellsler,  and 
to  introduce  her  into  London  society, — neither  of  them  very  attainable  results,  even  for 
as  valiant  and  enterprising  a perso^n  as  Mrs.  Grote.  When  first  I heard  of  this  strange  un- 
dertaking I was,  in  common  with  most  of  her  friends,  much  surprised  at  it;  nor  was  it 
until  some  years  after  the  entire  failure  of  this  quixotic  experiment,  that  I became  aware 
that  she  had  been  actuated  by  any  motive  but  the  kindliest  and  most  mistaken  enthusiasm. 

Mademoiselle  Ellsler  was  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  her  great  and  deserved  popularity 
as  a dancer,  and  whatever  I may  have  thought  of  the  expediency  or  possibility  of  making 
what  Mrs.  Grote  called  “an  honest  woman”  of  her,  I was  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  her  great  excellence  in  her  elegant  art.  She  was  the  only  intellectual  dancer 
I have  ever  seen.  Inferior  to  Taglioni  (that  embodied  genius  of  rhythmical  motion)  in 
lightness,  grace,  and  sentiment;  to  Carlotta  Grisi  in  the  two  latter  c|ualities;  and  with  less 
mere  vigour  and  elasticity  than  Cerito,  she  excelled  them  all  in  dramatic  expression;  and 
parts  of  her  performance  in  the  ballets  of  the  “Tarantella”  and  the  wild  legend  of  “Gi- 
sele,  the  Willye,”  exhibited  tragic  power  of  a very  high  order,  while  the  same  strongly 
dramatic  element  was  the  cause  of  her  preeminence  in  all  national  and  characteristic 
dances,  such  as  El  Jaleo  de  Xeres,  the  Cracovienne,  et  cetera.  This  predominance  of  the 
intellectual  element  in  her  dancing  may  have  been  the  result  of  original  organization,  or 
it  may  have  been  owing  to  the  mental  training  which  Ellsler  received  from  Frederick  von 
Genz,  Gensius,  the  German  writer  and  diplomatist,  who  educated  her,  and  whose 
mistress  she  became  while  still  quite  a young  girl.  However  that  may  be,  Mrs.  Grote  always 
maintained  that  her  genius  lay  full  as  much  in  her  head  as  in  her  heels.  I am  not  sure 
that  the  finest  performance  of  hers  that  I ever  witnessed  was  not  a minuet  in  which  she 
danced  the  man’s  part,  in  full  court-suit  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  with  most  admirable 
grace  and  nobility  of  demeanor. 

from:  Records  of  Later  Life,  by  Frances  Anne  Kemble.  London,  1882. 
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Mile.  DesJardins  and  M.  Korponay  in  The  Favorite 
American  Polka.  American  music  cover 


We  do  not  know  whether  we  were  particularly 
in  a mood  to  be  pleased  on  the  night  of  Simpson’s 
benefit  at  the  Park,  but  several  things  pleased  us 
more  than  they  seemed  to  please  other  people — 
the  dancing,  for  example,  both  of  Korponay,  and 
of  Desjardins.*  . . . We  did  not  see  Korponay,  and 
his  debut  at  Palmo's — but  a friend  pronounced 
his  dancing  a failure.  As  an  attempt  at  anything  in 
Vestris’s  line,  it  certainly  was  a failure.  But  that 
is  not  the  dish  to  which  the  well-made  Pole  invites 


us.  He  is,  among  dancers,  what  olives  are  to  a 
feast  — “bad  pickles”  to  the  vulgar,  but  artful 
appetisers  to  the  refined.  Korponay  seemed  to  us 
like  a symmetrical  and  dashing  nobleman,  doing 
gracefully  a difficult  and  grotesque  dance  for  the 
amusement  and  admiration  of  a court — leaning 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  airs  of  a pro- 
fessed dancer,  and  intent  only  on  showing  the 
superb  proportion  of  his  figure  and  the  subtle 
command  over  his  limbs.  His  face  expressed  ex- 
actly this  role  of  performance  It  was  full  of  mock 
solemnity  and  high-bred  assurance.  He  seemed  to 
us  exactly  the  sort  of  noble  masquer  that,  at  a Ve- 
netian festival  of  the  old  time,  would  have  “topped 
the  jaunty  part,”  and  carried  away  the  flower, 
the  ladies’  favor. 

But  the  untrumpeted  deservings  of  Monsieur 
Korponay  are  less  surprising  than  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  Mademoiselle  Desjardins.  We 
never  saw  her  before,  though  she  has  been  danc- 
ing in  town  for  some  time,  and,  considering  how 
easily  most  any  hook  and  line  of  public  amusement 
catches  us,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  bait  has  not 
been  skilfully  angled.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  quali- 
fications, we  have  never  seen,  in  all  our  travels 
from  Niagara  to  the  Black  Sea  (the  two  poles  of 
our  “inky  orbit”),  so  well  bridged  an  instep,  and 
so  Dianesque  a pair  of  serviceable  ankles.  She 
should  have  stood  to  John  of  Bologna  for  his 
poised  Mercury!  There  is  not  a woman’s  heart  bet- 
ter mounted,  we  venture  to  say,  between  Ontario 
and  the  Euxine.  And  she  uses  these  communicators 
with  earth  deftly  and  Ariel-wise!  We  only  saw  her 
in  the  Polacca,  which  is  a kind  of  attitudinizing 
dance,  and  possibly,  better  suited  to  her  abilities 
than  a more  difficult  pas.  But  she  walked  and 
acted  it  with  spirit  and  grace  enough  to  be 
charming,  and  though  she  is  not  to  be  named 
with  Ellsler,  she  is  enough  of  a danseuse,  in  Ells- 
ler’s  absence,  to  give  one’s  eyes  their  night’s  rations 
very  satisfactorily.  Underrated  she  is! 

•k  -k  -k  -k  if 

There  was  a demonstrataioan  of  enthusiasm  last 
night,  which  appeared  to  be  quite  a I’improvista, 
at  the  performance  of  the  Polka,  by  “Master  Wood 
and  la  Petite  Carline.”  These  two  little  miniatures 
— of  the  size  of  children  six  years  old — danced, 
to  our  thinking,  quite  wonderfully.  We  are  likely 
to  have  no  grown-up  dancers,  this  ye.ir  at  least. 


* See  D.\nce  Index,  Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  4-6,  p.  60  for 
brief  mention  of  Desjardins. 
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who,  reduced  to  the  same  size  by  an  inverted 
opera-glass,  would  do  the  Polka  any  better.  The 
necessary  air  of  gaillardise,  the  precision,  com- 
bined with  abandon,  the  look  and  gesture,  were 
all  capitally  well  done.  They  are  charming  little 


people,  and  a good  deal  of  a “good  card”  for  any 
theatre.  Query,  for  Corbyn — Would  not  a ballet, 
by  these  Lilliputians,  got  up  for  children,  to  com- 
mence at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  last 
about  one  hour,  be  a paying  enterprise? 


from-.  Dashes  .at  Life  With  a Free  Pencil,  Part  IV  of  Ephemer.a,  by  N.  P.  Willis, 
New  York,  1845. 


The  name  of  Madame  Celeste  is 
'familiar  to  students  of  theatre  and' 

> dance  history  {see  Dance  Index,  Vol. 
II,  Nos.  9-12,  pp.  156-9;  also  The 
Romantic  Ballet  of  Beaumont  and 

'Sitwell,  pp.  33-6).  There  must 
have  been  others  in  her  American  . 
audiences  to  write  of  her,  as  did  Walt 
Whitman  some  fifty  years  later,  “I 
' remember  well  the  Frenchwoman 

> Celeste,  a splendid  pantomimist,  and 
^her  emotional  Wept  of  the  Wishton- 

Wish.” 

So  famous  a role  as  that  of  the 
frontispiece  is  naturally  not  repro- 
duced for  any  novelty  but  as  the  ex- 
' quisite  original  of  countless  copies  and 
, versions — and  for  its  setting,  appro- 
priate to  this  issue. 

Against  a tapestry  of  beige  and  . 
grey  tones  relieved  by  faint  blues  in 
the  sky,  deeper  in  the  water  and 
'distant  hills,  the  meticulously  treated' 

, costume  of  Celeste  stands  out  with  ~ 
rich  and  striking  effect.  The  lighter 
areas  of  the  leather  under-garment , 
'including  the  sleeves,  neck-line  and' 
.accoutrements  are  a brick  red.  The 
trappings  also  carry  a violet-blue 
which  is  the  only  other  color  relieving 
'the  sobriety  of  the  background  and 
>the  darker  brown-black  areas  of  the. 
^costume  matching  the  hair. 


Autographed  lithograph  of  Celeste  by  C.  Baugniet,  London. 
(N.  Y.  Public  Library) 
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^iTtclof^e/Zct 

At  the  French  Opera,  we  one  evening  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  the  universally 
popular  piece  called  Cinderella.  In  the  ball-scene  of  this  fairy  tale,  the  splendidly  painted 
scenery,  music  and  dresses,  produced  a brilliant  effect. — Nearly  a hundred  dancing  girls 
appeared  moving  over  the  stage  to  the  thrilling  notes  of  more  than  a hundred  and 
fifty  musical  instruments.  The  dancers  are  fancifully  attired;  and  they  all  seem  beautiful, 
where  art  supplies  the  bloom  and  comple.xon  which  nature  may  have  denied. 

Every  eye  is  fixed  in  attentive  gaze,  and  every  tongue  is  silent,  when  the  graceful 
actresses,  loosely  attired  in  transparent  dresses,  begin  to  move  gently  over  the  stage,  which 
they  scarcely  touch  with  the  points  of  their  toes.  Upborne  like  gossamer,  they  seem  al- 
most to  float  in  the  thin  air,  as  if  aided  by  invisible  wings.  A hundred  dancers  at  one  time 
join  with  their  voices  in  the  songs  and  duets,  and  at  another  mingle  together  in  circling 
orbits.  There  are  none  of  the  old  fashioned  set  figures  of  cotillions,  or  contra-dances,  ob- 
servable here;  but  everyone  dances  as  it  were,  independently,  on  individual  account,  per- 
forming various  eccentric  movements  back  and  forth,  and  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to 
the  other,  inclining  their  heads  languishing!  y as  they  throw  aloft  their  arms  in  various 
alluring  attitudes.  Then  again  suddenly  reanimated,  they  commence  pirouettes,  spinning 
around  like  tops,  upon  one  toe,  (or  finger  of  the  foot,  according  to  the  more  refined  French 
phraseology,)  whilst  the  other  foot  is  raised  nearly  as  high  as  the  chin,  and  the  knee  is  ex- 
tended as  straight  and  stiff  as  a pump-handle  pointing  upwards  in  the  arc  of  its  vibration. 
In  this  wonder  exciting  attitude,  the  female  opera  dancers  commence  twirling  around  on 
a single  “light  fantastic  toe”  with  such  surprising  velocity,  that  the  optical  delusion  is  soon 
produced  of  a sort  of  misty  leg  projecting  horizontally  on  either  side.  These  flourishing 
movements  of  the  feet  beneath  the  light  fluttering  drapery,  that  like  a highland  kilt 

reaches  barely  below  the  knee  of  the  female  opera  dancer,  for  a moment  shock  the  in- 

experienced spectator  with  strange  emotions  of  surprise,  until  the  tight  flesh-colored  pan- 
taloons become  revealed  beneath  the  deranged  curtain  of  their  nether  garment.  Their 
gyrations  are  viewed  with  such  vast  satisfaction,  that  the  spectators  by  reiterated  plaudits 
frequently  set  the  favorite  actress  to  spinning  around  again. 

At  the  termination  of  the  dance,  the  performer  leans  forward  with  one  foot  extended 
behind,  and  arms  gracefully  uplifted;  as  if  her  bouyant  spirit  spurned  the  dull  earth,  and 
.she  were  about  to  mount  in  the  air,  and  to  soar  aloft  in  ecstacy.  Matters,  however,  ter- 
minate less  magnificently,  for  the  dancer  retreats  sidelong,  curtseying  most  lowly,  and 
apparently  overwhelmed  with  modesty  and  meekness. 

This  great  agility  is  not  the  result  of  magic,  but  of  continued  exercise,  until  the  strained 
sinews  acquire  a tension  and  size  equal  to  the  task  required  of  them.  On  beholding  the 

sw'ollen  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  of  the  dancer,  the  mystery  is  solved,  and  no  one  would 

imagine,  however  light  her  apparent  movements,  that  the  hare-bell  would 

“Rise  elastic  from  her  tread.” 

jrom  The  Practical  Tourist,  or  Sketches  of  the  State  of  the  Useful  Arts,  and  of  Society, 

Scenery,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Great  Britaiyi,  France  and  Holland.  Vol.  II.,  by  Xachariah 

Allen.  Providejice,  1832. 
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A ROMAN  DINING-HOUSE. 
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ROME: 


4*  AS  SEKS 


BY  A NEW-YORKER 


Of 


1843-4. 


* ♦.nW 


The  "New  Yorker"  was  Wm.  Gillespie 
Mitchell 

A point  is  made  of  mentioning  here 
the  category  of  endless  travel  volumes 
of  unknown  and  forgotten  American 
witnesses  of  the  European  scene  dur- 
ing the  span  of  the  Romantic  Ballet  in 
which  were  scattered  an  allusion  or 
two  to  the  theatre,  opera,  or,  more 
rarely,  an  individual  dancer.  While 
the  yield  is  discouragingly  meagre  in 
this  field  of  ephemerality,  the  sur- 
prises lurking  in  this  unexpected 
source  can  sometimes  be  as  reward- 
ing as  the  scholarly  observation  re- 
corded on  this  page.  (See  also  pages 
210,  and  opposite.) 

BOMBA  (dictionary  definition),  Ferd- 
inand II  {\8l0-\859) . Sobriquet  prob- 
ably from  the  Italian  bomba,  “puff- 
cheek”,  “wind-bag” . 

Right,  a contemporary  caricature 


Hedgehog ; Lepre^  or  Hare  ; and  Testicciuola^  or  Lamb’s 
Brain.  Of  Birds,  you  have  Quails,  Larks,  Plovers, 
Thrush,  Woodcock,  and  the  delicate  B<-ccofica,  or  Fig- 
pecker  ; but  of  Fish,  you  find  a scarcity,  excepting  Ran- 
occhie,  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  Frogs.  Curdone 
in  Stufa^  or  stewed  Thistles^  is  a favorite  dish,  and  you 
may  safely  eat  it  without  “ writing  yourself  down  an 
ass.”  Many  articles  receive  names  of  temporary  noto- 
riety ; and  when  the  dancing  of  Cerilo  was  setting  the 
Romans  as  frantic  as  EUsIer’s  did  some  of  our  people 
(thougli  with  much  more  reason),  the.  genius  of  some 
excited  cook  invented  a new  dish,  looking  like  an  j 

ostrich's  egg,  with  the  head  of  a bird  just  emerging  from  | 
it  (in  anticipation  of  the  E<fcaUohion)y  but  proving  on  trial  | 
to  he  a ball  of  rice,  surrounding  the  body  of  a thrush  ; and  j 
ho  named  it  “ Cerito.”  You  will  be  agree-  J 

ably  surprised  not  to  find  yourself  annoyed  by  the  oil  and 
garlic,  for  the  excess  of  which  Italian  cookery  is  so 
falsely  abused.  Lemons  are  used  as  a universal  sauce 
to  relieve  the  grossness  of  meat.  Funshiy  or  mushrooms. 


September  12,  1836 

Well,  I have  seen  Taglioni.  She  danced  this  evening  at  the  French  Opera,  in  the  ballet  of  the 
Sylphide.  It  was  a single  performance,  and,  fortunately,  fell  upon  our  last  night  in  Paris.  The  im- 
mense theater  was  crowded  in  every  part.  Bradford  obtained  excellent  places  for  us  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  opera  did  not  interest  me;  but  the  ballet  was  certainly  the  poetry  of  motion  and  the 
sunlight  of  beauty.  I never  saw  anything  of  the  kind  before  which  is  not  routed  horse  and  foot  out 
of  my  recollection  by  the  force  of  this  fascinating  spectacle.  Not  only  the  calypso  of  the  night,  but 
her  attendant  nymphs  all  danced  and  moved  and  floated  like  beings  of  another  world.  The  piece  is 
e-xactly  the  same  as  that  gotten  up  in  New  York  as  an  opera  when  Mrs.  .\ustin  was  there,  under  the 
name  of  the  “Mountain  Sylph”;  but,  fortunately,  there  was  no  singing  or  speaking  here.  It  would  have 
been  too  much,  when  one  of  our  senses  was  completely  absorbed,  to  have  another  invaded,  and  in 
the  danger  of  being  captured ; it  might  have  ended  in  nonsense.  The  whole  affair  was  so  nicely 
managed,  the  machinery  worked  so  well,  the  sylphs  flew  in  the  air,  as  if  their  little  delicate  feet  had 
never  touched  the  ground,  and  when  their  lovely  sister  died,  four  of  them  enveloped  her  in  a net  of 
gold  and,  each  taking  a corner  flew  up  with  her  into  the  air,  where,  I take  it  for  granted,  the  Sylphic 

Pere  la  Chaise  is  situated.  Or,  perhaps,  the  beauteous  beings  of  their  race,  when  defunct,  are  taken 

up  to  exhale  in  the  regions  above,  and  return  to  us  in  the  form  of  dew-drops  to  sparkle  on  the  leaves 
of  the  newly  blown  rose,  or  hide  in  the  velvet  recesses  of  the  fragrant  violet.  Taglioni  is  small, 
delicate,  and,  I think,  pretty,  and  her  dancing  excels  that  of  any  other  woman.  ...  It  is  not  only 
in  great  agility  and  dexterity,  but  it  is  the  perfection  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  addresses  itself  to  the 

imagination,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  half  the  time  something  between  earth  and  heaven. 

I'he  Di.^iRy  of  Philip  Hone — Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 


J.  aglioni  is  coming  to  this  country.  So  say  the  papers;  and  if  it  prove  true,  we  shall  see  the 
difference  between  the  apparent  efforts  of  a football  and  a balloon — between  common  and  rarefied 
ai)'  (in  manner  as  well  as  in  motion) — between  a smile  which,  beautifully  dissected  from  the  muscles 
that  might  else  move  it,  is  left  stereotyped  upon  the  face,  and  a smile  timid,  natural,  and  impulsive — 
in  short,  the  difference  between  the  “Divine  Fanny”  and  the  womanly  Taglioni.  ( We  prefer  a woman 
to  “a  divinity”  any  day!)  Like  all  women  permitted  to  be  desirably  famous,  Taglioni  paid  the  in- 
exorable penalty'  of  being  undesirably  mated.  She  has  amassed  a fortune  or  two  from  the  “gold 
dust”  at  the  toe  of  her  white  slipper — dissipated,  they  say,  without  pity,  by  her  husband,  and  she  has 
at  last  cut  him  {in  toto),  and  goes  entirely  upon  her  own  legs.  We  hope  they  and  the  Cunard  paddles 
will,  indeed,  bring  her  to  this  country.  In  seeing  any  other  stage-exhibition,  one  is  conscious  of  the 
seat  he  sits  in  and  the  trouble  of  holding  his  hat.  To  see  Taglioni  is  to  be  in  a trance,  during  which 
one  might  almost  be  content  with  the  seat  of  St.  Lawrence — on  a gridiron.  We  shall  remember 
(talking  of  seats),  “while  memory  holds  her  seat”  (and  has  any  pleasure  in  sitting  on  it),  the  first 
performance  of  La  Sylphide  at  Paris — by  far  the  most  entrancing  and  intoxicating  spectacle  we  ever 
witnessed.  We  venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  our  description  of  it  in  “Pencillings.”  We  wonder 
whether  Taglioni  will  come!  Echo — “come!” 

From-.  Dashes  at  Life  by  N.  P.  Willis 


Note:  Though  the  original  did  not  come  to  our  shores,  her  famous  choreographer-dancer  brother 

and  her  name-sake  niece  did.  An  article  by  Lillian  Moore,  treating  of  the  travels  of  the  Taglioni 
family  in  America,  appeared  in  Dance  Magazine,  March,  1942. 
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Paul  Tagiioni.  Lithograph  by  Kriehuber,  Vienna,  1856 


fx. 


....A  T the  ballet  Dickens  observed 
the  honest  faces  of  the  women,  and  be- 
came much  interested  in  one  of  them  who 
seemed  to  have  lost  something,  perhaps  a 
trinket,  and  who  wept  as  she  danced.  Poor 
child!  Her  tears  only  made  her  eyes  shine 
the  brighter  to  pit  and  gallery!  . . . His 
love  of  the  theatre  is  something  which 
never  pales,  he  says,  and  the  people  who 
go  upon  the  stage,  hoivever  poor  their  pay, 
or  hard  their  lot,  love  it,  he  thinks,  too 
well  ever  to  adopt  another  vocation  of 
their  free  will.  . . . 


from:  Biographical  Notes  and  Personal  Sketches  of  James  T.  Field 


